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THE WAYFARER 


& A constant marvel of the New Testament is the way those 
early Christians believed in the Church. That they should 
believe in God and in Christ is no cause for wonder; but, over- 
shadowed by the immense power of the ancient Roman world, 
that they could so thoroughly believe in the small, weak, 
struggling Christian community, is truly a wonder. That a 
small despised church has grown into a great, world-wide 
Christian fellowship adds lustre to our Christian heritage and 
a quiet joy to Christmas observance. 
®& About a billion and a half Christmas greeting cards will 
weigh down postal mail-sacks this month. Amid these tons of 
commercially inspired art, the WAYFARER happily discerns a 
trend toward a larger-than-before assortment of cards having 
some relation to the true meaning of Christ’s-Day. Avant all 
airplane, ship, animal and cocktail-shaker symbolism—and 
welcome, thrice welcome the madonna, manger, shepherds, 
wise men and angel motifs. To send a Christmas card, circa 
1950, is to echo faintly the angels’ song; to send meaningful 
cards is to swell the angelic chorus, just a mite. 
B® New York’s Garment District—fabulous center of a huge 
industry—buzzed with excitement last spring when it was 
discovered that a king was laboring in their midst. He turned 
out to be Ezewuna Anyanwu Ogueri, youthful Nigerian 
ruler, here to get an education and learn about American 
thought and life. His first introduction to the American be- 
lief in the dignity of labor, he relates, was seeing a Columbia 
professor cutting bush with African laborers. Said he, “It was 
the first time I ever saw a highly educated man doing such 
work.” His purpose in venturing into the Garment District 
was likewise to experience a common laborer’s job. (His job 
was “steam boy.”) It was plenty hard, he said, and the knowl- 
edge has aided him to an understanding of the problems of 
all working people. This fall, “Eze’’ (meaning King) is en- 
rolled in a Massachusetts college, working toward a Ph.D. 
& The campaign for funds for the Japan International 
Christian University has been dragging; yet it is terrifically 
urgent that this focal center for the spread of Christianity be 
built. ... Reinhold Niebuhr, theologian of world-wide reputa- 
tion, has been appointed Dean of the Faculty in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. . . . Thomas B. Keehn, after six 
years as Legislative Secretary in Washington, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Committee on Technical 
Assistance, recently formed by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America... . 
®& I hear of one educator who drew on the September 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for the subject matter of his “Welcome Fresh- 
man” address, using ideas from all the articles in’ that issue. . . 
and of a college “Y” which used that same material as the 
basic text for five Freshman club meetings in the opening 
weeks of college. 
& And now, these sharply etched lines by one Will Shake- 
speare: 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 


No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
‘So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. —G.S. 
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WHAT DOES GOD REQUIRE OF US IN THE CHURCH ? 


Our Christian roots are in the Church, the fellowship of those who respond to the seeking love 
of God and strive to do his will, as revealed by Jesus Christ. 


II We seek in the Church the moral and spiritual support, the corporate worship, the self-criticism 
which empower our individual efforts to be Christian. 


We seek God's will for the Church that it may become more faithful to him. 


We deplore the separations within the Church, based on race, class, sex, and denomination, 
which divide Christians from each other. We look to the Church to become the home where all 
men who accept Christ as Lord are at home. 


We look to the churches for leadership in asserting God’s lordship over all areas of life. We re- 


joice when they work courageously against evil, but deplore their silence in the presence of 
many wrongs. 


When we criticise the churches, we do so as loyal members. 


—A Preparatory Statement on “The Nature of the Church,” presented 
in the Assembly Workbook, for group study and discussion. 
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“We look to the churches for leadership in asserting God’s lordship over all areas of life... . 


This involves us as the channel, the means, toward the consummation of our hopes. A new 
kind of churchmanship is required, making possible— 


New Kind Church 


LISTON POPE 


THE TRADITION of the denomi- 
nation to which I belong contains 
explicit injunctions to look beyond 
ourselves to the problems of the 
world, rather than to seek merely 
to improve or increase our own 
fellowship. A century ago, Presi- 
dent Charles G. Finney of Oberlin 
College taught that the converted 
man is not only reformed, but 
is a reformer: Christians should set 
forth “with all their hearts,” he said, 
“to search out all the evils in the 
world, and to reform the world, and 
drive out iniquity from the earth.” 
“Religion is something to do,” he 
insisted, something to wait for.” 

Today, the issues confronting the 
world are far more fateful than those 
of a century ago; yet many today 
would restrict the social concern of 
the church to issues that agitated our 
forebears a hundred years ago. But 
the critical issues that confront 
America at this moment are of a dif- 
ferent order. Consider first of all some 
of those that pertain most especially 
to our American scene: 


1. In the political realm a_per- 
sistent problem is our lackadaisical 
participation in elections. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all American 
voters refrain from voting, even in a 
presidential year. Of those who do 
vote about ninety per cent vote for 
the same party as in the past, regard- 
less of current issues. 

There is something to be said from 
the politician’s point of view both 
for political apathy and for party 
regularity, but there is not much to 
be said for either from the stand- 
point of the Christian conscience. 
Unless the Christian churches help 
to shape moral judgments on the 
men and policies of the specific elec- 
tions, the outcome will depend 
simply on propaganda, party ma- 
chines, and political maneuvering. 
To be sure, the Christian may have 


little real choice as between candi- 
dates and platforms, and every elec- 
tion sees many good church members 
boycott the polls with some remark 
about Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
But there is always some difference 
between Tweedledum and ‘Tweed- 
ledee, and though small the differ- 
ence is highly important. It is a duty 
of the churches to help their mem- 
bers to discover this difference be- 
tween the contestants, to examine it 
in the light of Christian conscience, 
and to act accordingly. 

Though their number appears to 
be diminishing, there are still per- 
sons who insist that the Christian 
Church has no business meddling 
with political issues. Interestingly, 
this viewpoint is being espoused most 
vigorously at the moment by the 
Communists, who are willing to 
tolerate the churches in Russia, 
Yugoslavia and elsewhere, so long as 
the churches refrain from judgments 
in the political sphere. This is one of 
those points—and there are several 
such—at which the extreme conser- 
vatives and the Communists find 
themselves to be comrades. 

But the Christian Church cannot 
avoid the responsibility to make its 
testimony heard in the halls of the 
state, in election year and in every 
vear. Except as this testimony is per- 
mitted, the state becomes totali- 
tarian; except as it is heeded, the 
State becomes Machiavellian. It is 
little wonder that some of the most 
militant proponents of the absolute 
separation of church and state are 
found among the secularists and the 
atheists. 


2. On the economic front, all ap- 
pears to be quiet and prosperous in 
our country at the moment. The 
Christian cannot help being troubled, 
indeed, at our prosperity in contrast 
with the world’s want. But even here at 
home some ominous and intolerable 


conditions prevail. In a recent peak 
year, when the national income, cor. 
poration profits, industrial wages, and 
farm prosperity all reached new high 
levels, nearly one-third of our Ameri. 
can families had incomes of less than 
$2,000 for the year, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. That figure 
is far too low, with prices what they 
are, to support a decent standard of 
living for a family of four in an 
urban center—and a majority of our 
population now lives in such centers. 
Here in rich America, desperate 
want remains all about us, if we 
have eyes to see. Fabulous wealth 
and bitter poverty inhabit the same 
town; immeasurable power is vested 
in a few corporations while the 
masses fear insecurity; the reins of 
actual government are passing again 
to the hands of private economic 
interests, and the processes of politi- 
cal democracy are being subverted. 
Organized labor, having just begun 
to come of age, has been severely 
chastised and sent back to the cellar 
to mediate on its sins, and the future 
of industrial relations is very un- 
settled. Down underneath in America 
a mighty resentment is growing—a 
resentment of unjust treatment and 
of the indifference of the powerful 
and the proud. 


We must transcend prosperity, 80 
that we may not repeat the age-old 
mistake of fortunate heirs. An ex- 
ample is offered for our instruction 
in the fate of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. In his book Darkness at Noon, 
Arthur Koestler puts into the mouth 
of an old Bolshevik an interpretation 
of the early success of that revolu- 
tion and its subsequent betrayal. “At 
the time of the revolution” Rubashov 
says, “we were called the Party of 
the Plebs. What did the others know 


l1Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. 
Copyright by The Macmillan Company; 
excerpt used with their permission. 
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of history? Passing ripples, little 
eddies and breaking waves. They 
wondered at the changing forms of 
the surface and could not explain 
them. But we had descended into 
the depths, into the formless, anony- 
mous masses, which at all times con- 
stituted the substance of history... . 
We dug in the primeval mud of his- 
tory and there we found her laws. 
We knew more than other men have 
known about mankind; that is why 
our revolution succeeded. And now 
you have buried it all again... .” 

Unless our concern for social 
justice is deepened, we American 
Christians may be among those who 
suffer the fate history has always re- 
served for the callous rich and the 
haughty proud. .Except as our Chris- 
tian conscience is quickened on mat- 
ters of economic exploitation and 
misery, we can hardly claim to fol- 
low Him who exalted the poor and 
humble and Himself became the 
greatest of them. ‘ 


g. Racial Issues. In no respect 
does American practice belie and be- 
tray American ideals more clearly 
than in race relations. Having re- 
cently concluded a war against a 
self-appointed Master Race, we con- 
tinue to act as though we white 
Protestants were, by the favor of 
ancestry and of God, a superior folk 
ourselves. For documentation of this 
assertion, it is necessary only to point 
to some of the recent studies of 
American racial practices, such as 
those by Myrdal and Loescher and 
particularly that of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

Less than one per cent of the local 
Protestant congregations the 


Liston Pope 
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nation include’ persons’ from 
more than one racial group. The 
mixture, when it does occur, usually 
has the proportions of the famous 
formula for French rabbit stew—one 
horse to one _ rabbit—with the 
minority group having only token 
representation. It is ironic especially 
that churches in the North, which 
gave so many leaders to the anti- 
slavery movement, and which did so 
much for the education of the Negro, 
should have adapted themselves so 
neatly in these latter days to a Jim 
Crow status quo. In recent years we 
have begun to attack this system, but 
we have hardly begun to change it. 

Issues in these realms—politics, 
economics, race relations—are only 
samples of the insistent questions 
with which America is now con- 
fronted and to which she must give 
answer, by courageous action or by 
default. Others might be discussed 
indefinitely: the revolution on the 
land and the struggles between farm 
groups; the battles for adequate 
health, education, and social security 
programs; the disintegration of 
American sex standards and of the 
family structure; the crisis in civil 
liberties that has developed in our 
anti-Communist program—and so 
on. 


4. Problems in International Re- 
lations are of even graver conse- 
quence and vaster complexity. It is 
dificult to know in these days 
whether we are primarily in a post- 
war or a prewar situation. Many 
problems remain from the last war: 
peace treaties still unwritten, occupa- 
tion policies still unsettled, atomic 
weapons still unbridled, the United 
Nations still disunited. Cities remain 
in ruins; displaced persons remain 
in concentration camps; millions of 
children remain in want; armed con- 
flict continues. 

We may for many years continue 
to stand on the threshold, or the very 
edge of war, and by great patience 
and good fortune some other alter- 
natives may at last emerge. But mean- 
while there is fighting in Korea and 
Vietnam, and an uneasy peace pre- 
vails in Palestine, Indonesia, and 
Germany. Any of these might set the 
world on fire again. 


5. U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. Most central 
of all, there is the problem of a 
struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union—a struggle 


taking place at several levels simul- 
taneously. Some would solve this 
problem simply by power, by mili- 
tary measures. Russia might be 
stopped thereby, but not Commu- 
nism. Others would solve the prob- 
lem simply by negotiation, forgetting 
that negotiation is often merely a 
mask for the underlying power 
struggle. Others would seek to evan- 
gelize the Communists, even though 
these new objects of missionary en- 
deavor have long since had a 
thorough inoculation against re- 
ligion, and a double dose for protec- 
tion against what they regard as 
“American capitalist Christianity.” 

Perhaps the wisest, and most 
Christian, strategy is that of helping 
to build up a third bloc of nations 
in the world—a bloc that will be 
neither capitalist nor Communist, 
neither completely totalitarian nor 
wholly democratic, but representa- 
tive of efforts to experiment with a 
middle way. Aid to the nations of 
Western Europe, and to parts of 
Asia, fits into this strategy. After all, 
these nations have the strongest in- 
centive to preserve the peace: a third 
World War would be fought on their 
territories, insofar as it was fought 
on land at all. There is little pros- 
pect at the moment that either the 
United States or Russia will break 
the circle of hostility toward each 
other; once again the hope of salva- 
tion from catastrophe may come 
from the comparatively weak and 
lowly of earth. 


A New Kind of Churchmanship 
Must Emerge 


Beset from behind and before by 
sO Many grievous issues, we easily 
agree with Livy that “we can no 
longer bear the ills we have, not yet 
the remedies for them.” But we 
must perforce bear the ills, whether 
we would or no, and Christian 
faith is of such profound dimensions 
that we need not fear. Nor is it in- 
conceivable that the churches, driven 
and sustained by so great a faith, 
can help to find remedies for a dis- 
traught world. A new kind of 
churchmanship must emerge before 
this consummation can be achieved. 
Rather, an old kind of churchman- 
ship must be made new again among 
us. 


The most important prerequisite 
for this churchmanship is that we 
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shall come again to hear the ringing 
imperatives of the Christian gospel, 
and to know on whom we have be- 
lieved. The Church in America has 
taken on the protective coloration 
of the society in which it lives, and 
therefore blends easily with the social 
landscape and accommodates neatly 
to the evil all about it. For many 
churchmen God and country are 
twin members of the deity. Some of 
us have a veritable pantheon: class 
interests, racial prejudices, political 
loyalties, and international suspi- 
cions are all fused into an amalgam 
that we call the Christian faith. Like 
most religions, Christianity has 
tended to become a cultural religion 
rather than remaining a faith that 
transcends and redeems history. 
Somewhere, as Matthew Arnold 
put it, we have mislaid our gospel. 
There is little hope for the church 
or the world unless the gospel is 
preached again in all its full-orbed 
implications, driving men to re- 
pentance of their sins individual and 
social, and sending redeemed men 
out to reform the church and the 
world. The church of Christ cannot 
meet the challenge of this hour with 
a middle-class ethic or an American 
creed; it can meet it only with the 
mind of Christ, and with the strange 
ethic of universal love and of relent- 
less justice with which He redeemed 
sinners and destroyed wickedness. 


A Mood for Retreat: On the other 
hand, the church cannot save itself 
or redeem the world by fastening its 
attention on itself and seeking to 
withdraw into its own concerns. 
Temptations to a new monasticism 
are very appealing in the midst of 
the prevailing chaos. Let us confess 
it: we church members are afraid of 
our world—afraid of statism and of 
anarchy, afraid of big business and 
of the Communists, afraid of the 
Roman Catholics and of the pagans. 
Our fear prevents us from taking the 
actions that might defeat what we 
fear. Everything makes us afraid; 
therefore we retreat to our own vine 
and fig tree, tending our ecclesiastical 
garden and dreaming ofa magnificent 
harvest which will so impress men 
that they will stop fighting and come 
to sit down with us in Christian 
peace and concord. 

Perhaps it is not fear that isolates 
us, but a comfortable status from 
which we do not wish to be dis- 


Do our churches have the remedies a distraught world needs? 


turbed. Or perhaps it is loss of 
vision or of touch with mankind. 
We often say that we must avoid 
controversial secular questions lest 
the fellowship of the church be 
broken. As a matter of fact, the 
church has already lost more mem- 
bers and more respect because it re- 
fused to stand up on issues of justice 
and right than it will lose if it does 
stand up. In any event, it is as true 
of a church as of an individual that 
“he who would save his life must 
lose it.” 


Insight Into Tragedy: A church- 
manship that would save the church 
and redeem the world must plumb 
the depths of the modern crisis, and 
know how divided the church is 
and how lost the world is. The cult 
of optimism is no less regnant in 
American churches than in our 
Chambers of Commerce. We like to 
believe that we can reform the 
church by a little tinkering here or 
there—a new committee or a new 
special emphasis or another reorgan- 
ization. We like to believe that we 
can reform the world by sprucing up 
our existing economic jungle and by 
revising a few racial patterns and by 
urging peace—by a little regulation 


here and a little liberation there. 
All these may be necessary and im- 
portant. But the sickness of the 
church and of society is too acute 
for therapy by braces and poultices, 
A churchmanship adequate for these 
times must be venturesome and 
radical, not in any secular sense but 
in the apostolic sense. Men who go 
forth from God need bow no knee 
save to him who sends them; be- 
cause he is the Lord of history, their 
judgment on social institutions and 
practices can be searching and dev- 
astating rather than tentative and 
timorous. Under God every social 
system has its day and ceases to be, 
until his own will shall be done at 
last on earth as in heaven. Heralds of 
his kingdom are not apologists for 
some secular “ism’’ nor are they 
mechanics tinkering with the church 
or with society. They are, in Emer 
son’s words, “guides, redeemers, . . 
obeying the Almighty effort and ad- 
vancing on Chaos and the Dark.” 
They are craftsmen etching a true 
memorial to the noblest hopes of 
twenty centuries; and because in the 
economy of God no struggle for 
righteousness is ever lost, their work 
shall shine as the stars forever. 
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There are 


Signs Awakening 


in your church—my church—here and there 


ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


IN THE SUBURBS of the great 
cities or in the towns across the 
country, people gather in church for 
worship services on Sunday morning, 
sometimes Sunday evening and less 
frequently on Wednesday evening. 
On Sunday morning children come 
to what may, with a greater or less 
degree of accuracy, be called a school. 
There is always a series of scheduled 
activities—groups for young people, 
for couples, for men, for women; for 
missionary activity, for study (but 
can it really be called that?); for 


evangelism, for visiting the sick, oc- 
casionally for caring for the poor; 
for raising the budget. Nearly every 
church is composed of the small 
minority, some men, mostly women, 
who do nine-tenths of the work of 
the church, and the greater number 
of more nominal members. The 
whole is presided over, frequently 
ruled, by the minister, who is usually 
well liked, and sometimes commands 
extreme devotion. 

The description in the big cities 
is varied. In the large successful 
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churches, all of these activities exist 
on a grand scale. In the downtown 
or in the rundown sections of town, 
however, there frequently stand 
great church buildings all but empty, 
supported by a few who have moved 
away but return on Sundays because 
this is “their church.” It is a sad 
sight, this emptiness of churches, and 
all the more because sometimes 
within a square block there live more 
people than could possibly sit in 
the church at one time—and not 
one of them is interested. It is not 
their church. But in some cities 
there are, in the poorer sections, 
churches which don’t resemble the 
other churches at all: they are store 
buildings with chairs in them; on 
the windows are signs indicating 
that the gospel and salvation are to 
be found here. People come to these 
places: these are their churches. 
Another view of what the churches 
are doing would include the work of 
the headquarters of the denomina- 
tions. Here there is an air of pros- 
perity and a beehive of activity. 
Large “crusades” and “advances” 
under a host of different names are 
on, with large executive and secre- 
tarial staffs employed to promote the 
programs. From these headquarters, 
and their sub-offices, come the printed 
materials for a wide range of in- 
terests: for Sunday Schools, men’s 
groups, women’s groups, young 
people’s groups; for worship, evan- 
gelism, and social action; for foreign 
and home missions. From these head- 
quarters, too, originate financial ap- 
peals for the work of the denomina- 
tion as a whole, for missions, for re- 
lief. Nowhere in the world is so 
much money given for church work 
—in sum total or per-capita—as in 
the United States. It is from these 
headquarters that almost countless 
conferences are organized, that re- 
lationships with government and 
with other churches are maintained. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the church 
means a great deal to its members, 
especially where these churches are 
most active—that is in the towns and 
in the suburbs and in the more 
residential sections (no one ever 
calls a tenement area a residential 
section) of the cities. The church is 
where in a busy and transient world 
people can hear of the eternal veri- 
ties. It is a place where, they have a 
notion, they can be helped in the 
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anxieties and the frustrations and 
the troubles of family and life; and 
where they are either substantially 
helped in these matters or see enough 
of the possibility of being helped to 
keep them coming back in_ hope. 
Sometimes the help comes from that 
present day form of “‘liberal’’ inter- 
pretation of the gospel, which is go% 
psychology, clerically imparted. Some- 
times the help—most frequently, I 
have the feeling—comes from being 
exposed to a sincere preacher, who, 
though he does not always know 
what he is talking about, gives evi- 
dence in his life of the stability and 
purpose which most people wish 
they had and of the goodness which 
they admire. Sometimes it comes 
from being a part of a like-minded 
group. Sometimes it comes from 
yielding mind and soul to sheer 
authority, either of the Bible or of 
the Church. Sometimes it comes 
through genuine worship and _ near- 
ness to God. 

The picture on the whole is not 
bad. There is no doubt but that 
what goes on in the churches is good, 
and that they prosper. 

To my mind, though it is good, it 
is by far not good enough. 

Let us go back to these people, 
these who are active in the prosperous 
churches. Has their church work 
given them a knowledge of the peace 
of God? If so, how do you explain 
the incidence of psychological ten- 
sion and breakdown in our middle- 
class homes? Have the marriage vows 
become spelled out in long and 
happy marriages? If so, how do you 
explain the divorces, the juvenile de- 
linquency (not in the slums but of 
respectable high school kids in the 
suburbs and towns), the lack of the 
togetherness of family life, the un- 
happy and desperate sex life of man 
and woman and teenager alike? Ask 
the business man if his Christianity 
guides his business decisions—not his 
personal honesty in business, but the 
decisions which his business forces 
upon him—and for the most part he 
will not even know how to say no. 
Put a Negro into the sections of the 
towns where these good Christians 
live, and try to count how many 
stand up for his right to have a 
house there. “We have no prejudice, 
but....” Ask them about a big prob- 
lem: what does the Christian faith 
say about how a wealthy nation 


should conduct itself in a _ poor 
world, and about how Christians 
should live in such a_ wealthy 
nation in such a_ poor world? 
What does the Christian faith 
say about how we should deal with 
Russia? Will the answers they give 
be different from the answers they 
read in a secular newspaper or news- 
magazine? 

We spoke of the empty downtown 
church. Such a description makes 
one think it is not a big problem. 
We could also have spoken of the 
great masses of people who are 
crowded into the sections of our 
great cities, in which these empty 
shells are still standing. These are the 
people for whom, evidently and ac- 
cording to the record, the church 
does not care. At least, the Protestant 
churches don’t care. When the older 
of these people, and the fathers of 
the younger of them, were fighting 
the battle for elemental justice in 
the factories through unions—the 
battle which in New York and De- 
troit and San Francisco and in other 
big cities was so bloody and bitter— 
the churches were either silent or 
outspokenly on the side of the em- 
ployer. There was no—or hardly any 
—attempt by the churches at recon- 
ciliation with justice. These people 
know that, and therefore the churches 
stand empty. These are the people, 
who desperately needing a place for 
meetings, recreation, and community 
life of some kind, got it in the unions. 
The churches did not meet this need, 
at least on any big scale. These are 
the people who are also torn by 
hypertension, and anxiety, and who 
need the gospel. But it is not effec- 
tively preached to them. It is in these 
areas where what the_ respectable 
world calls sin flourishes most openly, 
and there is no help offered; only 
more police. 

We may glance at a Negro area. 
And if we can become sufficiently 
trusted to be told the truth, we will 
find that—particularly the younger 
people and the intelligentsia—have 


no use for the churches at all; and 
that hardly anyone will have use for 
the white churches. Why? No need 
to answer that question. Remem. 
ber, this is a Negro area. 

This I believe is the other side of 
the prosperous picture. Religion jg 
indeed on the upswing. Morality jg 
at a low ebb—and a Christian must 
therefore conclude that something js 
very wrong, not only with the mor. 
ality of Christians, but also with 
their religion. 


THE DEEPER one penetrates church 
life, the more one is aware that per. 
son after person is_ dissatisfied, 
Preachers proclaim the need for 
spiritual revival, and laymen attend 
meetings where it is hoped they will 
be given spiritual power. Much of 
the Christian literature coming from 
the presses is_ self-critical, some 
drastically so. Sometimes it will seem 
that Christians of the present day 
rejoice verbal self-flagellation, 
The tendency is not morbid; it is 
wistful. For so many of us see, very 
darkly, a vision of something much 
greater than what we now have, yet 
we have not been given the realiza- 
tion of it. We stand in the twilight: 
restless, because we can see enough 
to know that something is wrong; 
uncertain, because we do not have 
light enough to move through the 
surrounding darkness with decision. 

This pervasive, restless dissatisfac- 
tion is something else to be taken 
into account in the life of the 
churches and to my mind the most 
promising thing of all. It is, I be. 
lieve, the beginning of repentance, 
and repentance is the first step to 
ward the knowledge of the Almighty 
God. 

In some places, men have repented 
and God has fulfilled his promise of 
a new life. In Germany, a rather con- 
siderable number of people, having 
been tried by fire in persecution and 
in war, have discovered what it really 
means to have God call them, and 
are now engaged in working this out 
through their daily work. They are 
exploring, and discovering, what it 
means to be called by God to work 
in a factory or in business or in the 
professions, and not just what it 
means to be a nice person, while you 
also do your work. In West Virginia, 
there is a man who was a railroad 
engineer, was converted, and is now 4 
minister in a mining town. He leaves 
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his church, descends into the mines 
with the men, and there accomplishes 
most of his work. He has learned 
that the church must go where the 
people live and work. In South India, 
Christian people have undergone an 
unexpected transformation because 
they decided to form one church out 
of many. In each of these cases, men 
have been deeply dissatisfied, and 
have broken loose into something 
new. It has proven to be a new kind 
of life. 

These four random examples are 
symbols of a new and deep movement 
within the churches. It is more accu- 
rate, I believe, to speak of a profound 
reformation within the life of the 
churches. It is a reformation which 
is born out of dissatisfaction with 
what the churches are and are doing. 
It is a reformation which recognizes 
afresh that the Christian gospel 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


THE CHURCH is not the sanctu- 
ary where you worship on Sunday, 
nor the collection of all such sanc- 
tuaries in the world. It is not the 
denomination to which you belong, 
nor the combination of all denomi- 
nations. It is not your minister, nor 
a “clericus” of all the ministers 
there are. It is not a liturgy or a 
creed, nor even an adding together 
of all the liturgies and creeds of 
Christendom. 

The Church includes all of these, 
but is more. It is the community of 
all persons who confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord and who enthrone 
him as Lord of their lives. There are 
many interpretations of this confes- 
sion, but the Christians, those who 
comprise the Church, are united in 
their loyalty to Jesus as the supreme 
revelation of what God is like and 
what man, with God’s help, might 
become. 

In this view of the Church many 
persons who are “Church members” 
probably do not belong. They are 
nominally affiliated with churches 
for numerous reasons, some of which 
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must rule all of life—that is, that 
God’s great love is meant for all 
men, and not for one portion of 
mankind; and that the whole of a 
man’s life must be transformed by 
that love. It is a reformation also 
which sees that the churches them- 
selves must be bound more closely 
together in that love, that they may 
be more at one with each other in 
fundamental purpose and in their 
life together within the nations. It 
is a reformation, in short, which is 


are not the real reasons for the ex- 
istence of the Church. Others who 
are not visibly afhliated may be 
closer to the Church than some of 
its “members” are, though no one 
can be fully in it without a con- 
scious and practicing identification 
with it. Community is basic to the 
meaning of the Church. The full 
Christian life is impossible apart 
from the Christian community, the 
worshiping congregation. 

Under such a concept, the Church 
may be found in unexpected places. 
The familiar assurance of Jesus, 
“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” tells part of the 
story. For our present purpose, the 
idea conveyed in these words is 
fundamental. For viewed as the com- 
munity with Christ as its center, the 
Church in the highest sense may ex- 
ist in the cabin of a distant ship, in 
a noisy and teeming factory, or on a 
college campus. There are no places 
where the presence of the Church is 
impossible, nor where the Church 
is an interloper. 

The Church in the college or uni- 
versity has a special task. While a 
church as an organized denomina- 


giving new perspective and a fresh 
urgency to the mission of the 
churches in the world and to the 
unity which they must have with 
one another. Sometimes this retor- 
mation appears unheralded, as in 
the mines of West Virginia, where a 
humble preacher is making the Gos- 
pel meaningful to people who 
scorned it before. Sometimes it ap- 
pears amid fanfare, as at Amsterdam 
in 1948, where the representatives of 
the churches throughout the world 
made a covenant with one another 
to live and work and stay together. 
The manner of its appearing does 
not matter. The thing that does 
matter is that amid our stodginess 
there is growing up a deep dissatis- 
faction, and men are everywhere 
turning to God for that new life 
and new power which compels us to 
“go unto all the nations.” 


THE SCM BELONGS TO THE CHURCH 


tion might be considered by the aca- 
demic community as a foreign ele- 
ment, an institution potentially in 
conflict with the academic institu- 
tion, the Church as here described 
has an undeniable place in the set- 
ting of higher education. Whatever 
expression it may have organiza- 
tionally, as through a student Chris- 
tian movement, it speaks to the uni- 
versity from within, not outside, its 
life. However small the number, 
those gathered together in the name 
of Christ have the right and the 
duty to intercede for the life of the 
university, to try to make _ the 
Church manifest in the academic 
community, to examine the world 
view and assumptions of the univer- 
sity in the light of the Christian 
view of God as the source of all 
truth, and to interpret the meaning 
of the Church in its relation to all 
of life. 

There are some functions of the 
Church which can not be exercised 
in all places and circumstances. The 
authority given the Church to ad- 
minister certain sacraments, vested 
by most of the churches in. their 
clergy, can not be exercised indis- 
criminately by persons who are not 
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Here, in a student conference, the “worshiping congregation” creates the Church 


qualified. Nor is it possible, because 
the principal expression of the 
Church is in the churches as recog- 
nized local congregations or denomi- 
nations, for a group which is not 
such a congregation or denomina- 
tion, or a segment thereof, to speak 
officially on the Church's behalf. In- 
deed, it sometimes is questionable 
whether the denominations them- 
selves can be regarded as fully rep- 
resenting the Church. It is impos- 
sible to compress the full meaning 
and extent of the Church into any 
visible forms. 


In colleges and universities, it 
may seem an anomaly that the 
Church may be present even if the 
churches are not. But this often is 
true. The student Christian move- 
ment in many countries and in many 
situations in this country, notably in 
most of the Student YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s and Student Christian As- 
sociations, is not organizationally re- 
lated to particular churches or de- 
nominations. Yet can it be denied 
that much of its membership is as 
deeply devoted to the Church, the 
community of followers of Christ, as 
is much of the membership of the 
churches? It is not for the denomi- 
nations nor for the nondenomina- 
tional Christian student movements 
to vie with one another for status in 
the Church. It is for them all, ac- 
knowledging one another’s distinc- 
tive ministries on behalf of the 
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Church, to rejoice in one another's 
strength and to build together a 
more visible and effective manifesta- 
tion of the life of the Church in the 
lite of the campus. 

Our most representative world 
Christian student body, the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, said at its tri- 
ennial meeting at Whitby in 1948, 
“We confess one Holy Catholic 
Church. . . . The SCM is charged 
to help members of the university 
community to a deeper commitment 
to Jesus Christ... . The SCM must 
offer an open fellowship, consistent 
with the life of the Church... . The 
particular task of the SCM as an 
ecumenical movement in the univer- 
sity is to make possible the experi- 
ence of ecumenical community... . 
The SCM is called to witness in the 
churches to the vision of the Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

If all this be true, the SCM, and 
local manifestations of the SCM on 
particular Campuses, are in a pecu- 
liar sense both less than the churches 
and more than the churches. They 
are less in the fact that in most cases 
they do not carry the priestly func- 
tions of the churches, such as the 
prerogative of administering the sac- 
raments and performing other min- 
istries long reserved to the clergy or 
to officially constituted bodies. 
Moreover, the SCM is less than the 
churches in its comparatively puny 


size and limited strength, often with. 
out any leadership but that of com. 
mitted volunteers. On the other side 
the SCM is more than the churches 
(generally speaking) in its practice 
of open membership, regardless of 
church affiliation. sense, 
though only a microcosm of the 
Church as a whole, it is more incly. 
sive and more representative of the 
Church denominationally and jp 
other ways than are the respective 
churches. 

Thus the SCM is not an arm of 
the Church, nor an instrument of 
the Church, but in the words of the 
WSCF, a veritable part of the 
Church's life. The extent to which 
it is worthy of this high designation 
does not depend upon the character 
of its organizational relationship to 
one or more of the churches or de. 
nominations, but upon the quality 
of its life, the vitality of its commit. 
ment to Jesus Christ as Lord. 

If the churches are not fully the 
Church, is this to say that the rela- 
tion of the SCM and of its members 
to the churches is unimportant? On 
the contrary, the churches must be 
seen by students as the chief human 
embodiment of the Church, as the 
carrier of the Gospel through the 
centuries, as the distinctive place of 
Christian community, as the expres 
sion of the Church in the eyes of the 
world, as the body to which most 
Christian students owe their own 
spiritual nurture and through which 
they have the opportunity and re. 
sponsibility to identify themselves 
with the Church throughout their 
lives. 

More specifically, it is a major 
part of the task of the SCM to ac 
quaint its members with the mean. 
ing of the Church and hence with 
the meaning and character of the 
churches; to prepare them for that 
part of the Church’s life which is 
found in the worshipping 
munity represented in some local 
congregation and its wider denomi- 
national fellowship; to equip them 
without ostentation for such leader 
ship as they may be qualified to as 
sume in that congregation and com 
munion, carrying with them such 
vision and strength as they may 
have gained in the SCM; and, above 
all, as Whitby said, to “hold before 
the churches the belief of the SCM 
in the Church as the one Body of 
Christ.” 
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Such is the common task of all 
branches of the SCM in relation to 
the churches. Perhaps it is the par- 
ticular task of certain sections of the 
SCM, such as the Student Christian 
Association Movement in the United 
States. For their basis of membership 
is not determined by membership in 
a particular church, but by alle- 
giance to a Christian purpose, and 
to a Christian community expressing 
that purpose and transcending de- 
nominational distinctions. Rooted 
primarily in the individual student’s 

ersonal faith and search, rather 
than in his afhliation with a denomi- 
nation, the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation is the bearer of a great ecu- 
menical responsibility. 

The particular genius and contii- 
bution of the Christian Association 
Movement as here described could 
be only theory. In the judgment of 
this writer, the lasting contribution 
of this Movement to the cause of 
Christ across the generations will de- 


CHAPEL OF SONG 


The new “Y” Chapel of Song on the 
campus of Central State College (Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma) is a memorial to 
youth serving youth. ‘The chapel is not 
intended primarily as a place of public 
assembly, but for meditation and prayer. 
Various groups hold services here; rep- 
resentatives of all religious faiths will 
be seen sitting quietly in the gracious 
atmosphere of the chapel. Weddings 
will be celebrated here; funerals too, 
perhaps. It is a sanctuary dedicated to 
the spiritual life. 

Over a ten-year period more than a 
thousand students, alumni, faculty mem- 
bers and friends of the college have 
worked to bring this chapel into being. 

The “L” shaped building includes the 
sanctuary, seating 125, appropriate for 
congregational worship, private medi- 
tation and small group meetings; a choir 
room and study; and living quarters for 
two student caretakers. 

Dr. Jessie Newby Ray and Mrs. Starr 
Otto Doyel, sponsors of the campus 
“Y”, led the fund and building project, 
giving continuity of idea and inspiration 
of purpose. 

Young architects Duane R. Conner 
and Fred Pojezny of Oklahoma City de- 
signed “a chapel built for chapel pur- 
poses. . . rising from the earth natural- 
ly....” Steeply sloping wood beams and 
columns of brick made from native red 
clay form the building, embody the 
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pend in large part upon the degree 
to which this potentiality is made a 
fact. This is not to minimize the 
many distinctive contributions in 
personal religious life and Christian 
social action which the Movement 
has made, is making and must con- 
tinue to make. Emphasis upon these 
concerns must not be lessened but 
rather strengthened, if the view ol 
the Church which we are presenting 
is taken seriously. 

Nor does this view of our task 
imply that all is right with the 
churches, and that we should accept 
them uncritically as they are. On the 
contrary, implicit in all we have 
said, and in all that the WSCF has 
said, is the conviction that the 
churches are in need of the SCM, 
just as the SCM is in need of the 
churches. ‘They have contributed 
abundantly to one another in the 
past. They must continue to give 
and to receive in the future, each 
remaining a loyal critic of the other 


as members of the same body, the 
Church of Christ. 

The irreducible point is that the 
SCM and the churches, bound to- 
gether in the community of faith, 
are called of God to serve the 
Church. If we are right that the 
Church is the total community of 
those who know and seek to follow 
Christ as Lord, we can have no 
higher loyalty, short of the Head of 
the Church himself, than to this 
community ordained of God. 

When we serve the Church in the 
protoundest sense, we are not for- 
saking the world but aligning our- 
selves with the instrument of the 
world’s salvation. We are not evad- 
ing issues, but facing them at the 
deepest level. Nothing can be more 
costly, nor more rewarding. If we 
make the service of the Church our 
true objective, lesser objectives will 
become more achievable. Do this, 
“and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 


Campus chapel: sanctuary for renewal of inner life 


theme of song. Students of the college 
designed the windows. Art classes exe- 
cuted the designs. College friends do- 
nated each panel and dedicated it to 
the person of their choice, in most cases 
present and past members of the Cen- 
tral State faculty. 

From Isaiah (xii, 2) comes the chapel 
theme, “The Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song.” From John (xv, 


5) comes the meaning for the Narthex 
window, “I am the vine; Ye are the 
branches.” Other windows, each taken 
from a song, develop the life cycle— 
infancy, childhood, marriage, maturity, 
and immortality—and show the five 
fields of activity of the well-balanced 
life—labor, service to the country, civic 
interests, church activity, and intellec- 
tual accomplishments.—HELEN WILKE 
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Book Choice of the Month 


The Contemporary St. Paul 


Letters to Young Churches. J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan. $2.75 


“Be careful that nobody spoils your 
faith, through intellectualism or high 
sounding nonsense’”—thus a modern 
St. Paul might write to college students 
in our day. J. B. Phillips, in Letters to 
Young Churches, makes the words of 
the great Apostle as contemporary as 
last night’s lover’s quarrel, or the great 
issues before the United Nations. 

For those who would know the rich 
heritage of our Christian faith, this is 
a welcome book. In past decades many 
Christians have thought that Paul's 
writings were difficult and obscure; they 
believed that a true picture of the mean- 
ing of Christianity could be found only 
in the four gospels. New ‘Testament 
scholars tell us that some of the Epistles 
to the churches are the earliest of Chris- 
tian documents, and that it was these 
primitive Christian churches which gave 
us the record of the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus: the Gospel story 
as we have come to know it in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Letters to Young 
Churches is a translation, employing 
fresh and limpid words which make 
remarkably clear to modern readers 
what St. Paul and the other writers 
said in their letters of encouragement 
and counsel to the young churches of 
that early day. 

C. S. Lewis explains, in his Introduc- 
tion, why a modern translation is so 
timely, even though there\are many who 
think it irreverent to translaté the Bible 
into modern English. The New ‘Testa- 
ment was originally written “in a sort 
of basic Greek . ..a utilitarian, com- 
mercial, and administrative language. 

The same divine humility which 
decreed that God should become a baby 
at a peasant woman’s breast, and later 
an arrested field-preacher in the hands 
of the Roman police, decreed also that 
He should be preached in a _ vulgar, 
prosaic and un-literary language. 
When we believe that it (the Incarna- 
tion) came before the world in all the 
beauty we now feel for the Authorized 
Version, we are as wide of the mark as 
the Jews were in expecting that the 
Messiah would come as a great earthly 
king. The real sanctity, the real beauty 
and sublimity of the New ‘Testament 
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(as of Christ’s life) are of a different 
sort.” 

Mr. Phillips has prefaced each of the 
Letters with an introduction in which 
he includes the probable author of the 
letter, the date of writing and to whom 
and the particular issues or situations 
to which the letter is addressed. While 
some New ‘Testament scholars would 
not agree with Mr. Phillips on some of 
the dates and authors he gives for the 
Epistles, these “introductions” do help 
focus attention on the main thesis of 
each letter. 


The New ‘Testament letters, some- 
times known as Paul’s letters even 
though he did not write all of them, 
were written to strengthen the young 
churches in the faith. ‘These were not 
churches in the sense we know them in 
cities today, but small groups of Chris- 
tians who met in each others’ homes to 
“break bread,” pray and draw strength 
from fellowship and love of one an- 
other. These were ordinary people con- 
fronted by the problems of human re- 
lations and growth in Christian life. 


There was the problem of false and 
pagan teachers among the Christians in 
Colossae. ‘There was the problem of 
Judaistic Christians discriminating 
against the Gentiles in Galatia and re- 
turning to old Jewish laws and_prac- 
tices. ‘There was the problem of the 
Thessalonian Christians who were so 
obsessed with the second coming of 
Christ that they had stopped working 
for a living and were bringing disrepute 
upon the Christian community. There 
is, however, a central theme found in 
all the letters. That is the greatness of 
God’s love and mercy toward man which 
was revealed in Christ and the need for 
man to respond and live in the newness 
of this life. Man no longer was bound 
by sin and law but was made righteous 
by God's grace: 


They do not know God’s righteous- 
ness, and all the time they are going 
about trying to prove their own right- 
eousness. They have the wrong attitude 
to receive Hinw For Christ means the 
end of the struggle for righteousness- 
by-law for /everyone who believes in 
Him. ~— 


Belief in these letters is not mere in- 
tellectual assent but faith which means 
changed lives that issue in good works: 


Now what use is it, my brothers, fo, 
a man to say he “has faith” if his ac: 
tions do not correspond with it? Could 
that sort of faith save anyone’s soyp 
If a fellow man or woman has no clothes 
to wear and nothing to eat, and one of 
you say, “Good luck to you, I ho 
you'll keep warm and find enough to 
eat,” and yet give them nothing to mee; 
their physical needs, what on earth jg 
the good of that... . To the man who 
thinks that faith by itself is enough ] 
feel inclined to say, “So you _ believe 
that there is one God? That’s fine. § 
do all the devils in hell, and shudder 
in terror... . Yes, faith without actiop 
is as dead as a body without a soul.” 


To these and many other problems 
which faced the little bands of Chris. 
tians in their daily lives Paul and the 
other «writers addressed their letters 
Often they were read over and _ over 
again to the fellowship in one city and 
then carried to another with words of 
courage and love from “the brethren,” 

The message of these letters might 
be summed up in these simple words; 


Be humble then before God. But 
resist the devil and you'll find he'll run 
away from you. Come close to God and 
He will come close to you. Realize that 
you have been disloyal and get your 
hearts made true once more. 

And then, as one man, you will sing 
from the heart the praises of God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. So 
open your hearts to one another as 
Christ has opened His heart to you, 
and God will be glorified. 


Today, those who are trying to be 
Christians and learn what God requires 
of us, would do well to read again and 
again these chapters in the life of the 
early Christian community and let our 
spirits be kindled and nourished by 
that same faith in God’s goodness made 
manifest in His Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

—JIMMIE Woopwarb 


The choice is always ours. Then, let me choose 
The longest art, the hard Promethean way 
Cherishingly to tend and feed and fan 
That inward fire, whose small precarious flame, 
Kindled or quenched, creates 
The noble or the ignoble men we are, 
The worlds we live in and the very fates, 
Our bright or muddy star. 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY, from the flyleat 


of the fine devotional source book, 
“The Choice Is Always Ours” 
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“There were some shepherds in the district, out in the fields keeping guard over their flocks by night; and an angel of 
the Lord flashed upon them, the glory of the Lord shone all round them. They were terribly afraid, but the angel said to 
them, Have no fear. This is good news | am bringing to you, news of a great joy that is meant for all the people. Today 
you have a Saviour, born in the town of David, the Lord messiah.’"—Luke 2: 1-20; Moffatt Translation. 


A Litany for the College and University Community 


Leader: 
Let us remember Jesus 
Who was born in an obscure village of a peasant mother, 
Who was laid in a manger, 
Who grew up in a small and disreputable town, 
Who knew poverty and misery at his own door, 
Who plied the trade of carpenter, 
Who knew the feel of hard and calloused hands. 


Response: 
O God, be merciful unto us 
Who are inclined to hold obscurity in contempt, 
Who set a high premium upon comfort and convenience, 
Who labor, but whose labor is so often unredeemed by the blessing 
of Him who labored too. 


Leader: 
Let us remember Jesus 
Who never wrote a book, 
Who never composed a symphony, 
Who never carved a statue, or painted a picture, 
Who never went to college 
Who never received an honorary degree, 
Who never held an office, 
Who never traveled far beyond the bounds of his tiny homeland. 


Response: 
O God, be merciful unto us 
Who regard the marks of culture with greater reverence than the 
fruits of the spirit, 
Who stand in awe before the trappings of academic achievements 
and honors, 
Who set great store by the prestige and power of high office, 
Who like to boast of our “travel” to far away places. 


Leader: 
Let us remember Jesus 
Who spoke the truth as he saw it, 
Who cared not for the opinions of men, however important, 
Who healed the sick where he found them, 
Who lifted those who had fallen, and reclaimed the disinherited, 
Who brought men and women face to face with the high and holy 
One, even God the Creator and Eternal Father. 


Response: 
O God, be merciful unto us 
Who speak the truth only when it is safe to do so, 
Who so often fail to see human need or pass it by on the other side, 
Who fail to reveal Thee to those about us because we have not kept 
our own lives open to Thy love and power. 


Leader: 
Let us remember Jesus 
Who was hounded by those who sought political favor, 


Who was bated by the intellectually elite, 

Who was labeled a dangerous heretic by the established religion, 
Who was betrayed by his own disciple, 

Who was the victim of the passion of the mob, 

Who was deserted at the last hour by his closest companions. 


Response: 
O God, be merciful unto us 
Who have never known what it means to be hunted down, to be 
always under suspicion, to be rejected, 
Who have betrayed rather than been betrayed, 
Who have deserted rather than been deserted by friends and loved 
ones and companions of the way. 


Leader: 

Let us remember Jesus 
Who was spiked to a cross between two thieves, 
Who in his agony beheld soldiers gamble for his only possessions, 
Who was cursed as his life blood soaked the earth at his feet, 
Who forgave to the very end, 
Who died a common criminal in the eyes of the law, 
Who was buried in a borrowed grave. 


Response: 
O God, be merciful unto us 
Who look upon the Cross as a symbol: rather than as a cruel reality, 
Who look upon the Cross as an ornament: rather than as a bitter 
shame—the price of our forgiveness, 
Who look upon the Cross as an event in the distant past: rather 
than as a power in our lives and in our shattered world. 


Leader: 
Let us remember Jesus 
Who broke asunder the bonds of death, 
Who turned apparent defeat into history's greatest victory, 
Who by his coming split the stream of time, 
Who lives today in the hearts of millions as Savior and as Lord, 
Whose kingdom is without end. 


Unison: 

O thou whom we profess to know but so quickly forget, whom we con- 
fess as Lord but so often obey not, shed abroad thy forgiveness that 
we may more truly love thee, and more faithfully serve thee. 

Clothe us with thy mind and with thy spirit, O Christ. Where there is 
hatred, let us sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
discord, peace; where there is darkness, light; where there is doubt, 
faith; where there is despair, hope; where there is sadness, joy. 

O Lord, grant that we may not so much seek to be consoled as to con- 
sole; to be understood, as to understand; to be loved, as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive; it is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned; it is in dying that we are born anew. In Thy name, we pray. 

Amen. 


This Litany was part of a worship service in a conference of Lutheran students and is reprinted here with their permission 
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The Co-Chairmen are confident as time crowds the Assembly dates: 
December 27-January 2, at the University of Miami, Oxford, Ohio. 


“We're on the Road 


to a Good Assembly’ — 


IT WAS EARLY November and the 
Planning Committee had been meet- 
ing all day, working on last-minute 
details for the coming Assembly: It 
had been a good meeting, and as the 
co-chairmen left the room_ they 
talked earnestly. Let’s lend an ear: 

BILL: The Assembly delegates 
need to know what the students they 
represent think about the issues that 
we shall be talking about at the 
Assembly. What do the students 
think are the major needs of the 
world today? We ought to talk 
about our needs in relation to the 
college setting, and on beyond that 
to what they mean in the national 
and international community. Think 
we can be sure of this? 

suE: Well, it certainly calls for a 
lot of straight thinking in CA’s be- 
fore the Assembly. I hope that in 
that preparation we’ll get a good 
look at the Student YWCA and 
YMCA Movement—its historic roots 
and its present objectives. 

BILL: We'll be on the road to a 
good Assembly if each one of us 
really wants to find out what God 
requires of us. Look at what this 
would mean to us as a Movement, 
or as members of the Church, or as 
students in the college and uni- 
versity. And with that thinking 
clear, we could then think about our 
nation, our world. 

suE: It’s really quite a solemn 
idea, Bill. I can’t see how we can ar- 
rive at this unless we lose whatever 
self-righteousness we may have and 
take on a new sense of humility. Af- 
ter all, we have a big job. I wonder 
whether we realize what it means to 
be a part of one of the oldest ecu- 
menical movements in all university 
history. 

BiLL: And the oldest ecumenical 
movement in the history of the 
world. 

suE: Most people have an idea 
that all the world is in need of “re- 
demption.” But even the best of us 
is terribly dim about what “redemp- 
tion” means. 
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BILL: ‘That’s why we’ll begin each 
Assembly day with Bible study. 
We've got to be clear about the way 
of redemption—for us as people and 
for the whole world. 

SUE: Yes, it’s fine to work out a 
grand program of social action. But 
many times such programs fizzle out. 
I’ve come to believe that the reason 
is that we haven't yet seen that faith 
in God is the rock-bottom essential 
for all social action programs. 

BILL: And that faith is of little 
worth unless there are deeds to go 
with it. 

SUE: ‘That’s what the Church has 
done and is doing—keeping this 
idea alive. Many are. so concerned 
with their idea that the Church so 
often fails as an institution, that 
they don’t see that it is continually 
conserving and passing on the vital- 
ly redemptive power of God. 

BILL: We certainly need clear 
spiritual and moral insights, as mem- 
bers of the churches, if we are to 
take action on social and political 
issues. How are we to get these in- 
sights? 

SUE: ‘This is the way I see it. As 
members of the churches, we have 
back of us the long history of man’s 
comradeship with God as our Fa- 
ther. Think of all the _ people, 
through the years, who have tried 
to find out what God required of 
them, and who have acted on their 
conviction of his leading. Think of 
all their achievements—yes, and 
their mistakes. But always they have 
had the experience of God’s redeem- 
ing love. That is what the old 
phrase, “the grace of God,” means 
to me. 

BILL: On one point I’m clear. In 
the Assembly we must learn how to 
tell this good news, in word and 
deed. Certainly, we can’t grow in 
understanding of what God requires 
of us without expressing this under- 
standing in all sorts of relationships. 

suE: Bill, I think that the Assem- 
bly will be a wonderful experience 


we 
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Sue Allen, U. of Nebraska; William Banaka, 
Harvard 


for all of us if we carefully and pray- 
erfully prepare for it. 

BILL: You're right! Wasn’t it 
thrilling to hear all those reports of 
how CA’s are preparing for the As- 
sembly? That All-Association meet- 
ing of the YMCA and YWCA at 
Oberlin College, for instance. If they 
really work at re-evaluating the 
meaning and purpose of the YMCA 
and YWCA, I'll say they'll be work- 
ing at a rock-bottom preparation for 
Assembly. 

suE: And did you note that mem- 
bers of these Associations found that 
the pre-Assembly months helped 
them think through the needs of the 
students on their own campus, and 
to see the relation of campus needs 
to the world situation? 

BILL: And they are convinced 
that the successful development of 
their study plan will send the Ober- 
lin delegates to the Assembly pre- 
pared to interpret the thinking of 
their membership on all the major 
questions to be considered at Miami. 

SUE: They certainly are on the 
beam in organizing four study 
groups to consider Christian voca- 
tion, the Christian in campus life, 
social responsibility, the purpose of 
the YMCA and YWCA and effec- 
tive ways of work for the Christian 
Associations at Oberlin. 

BILL: I'll say that the Assembly 
will reap the results of all this study, 
to say nothing of its importance for 
these Associations themselves. 

sUE: ‘Bye Bill! 

BILL: ’Bye Sue. See you in Miami! 
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Assembly Spot News 


Recreation that re-creates . . . Music, just for fun 
Seminar climaxes four years of study and preparation 


RECREATION WITH A PUR- 
POSE. The assembly Recreation 
Committee got off to a wonderful 
start when it stated (last August), 
“We do not see recreation as an 
item added to the program content 
of the Assembly. . . . Its purpose is 
to provide relaxation and. renewal 
and to foster a sense of unity and 
fellowship.” Frank Wright, Jr., is 
chairman of this Committee at the 
University of Washington. They 
promise: 

An hour of free time each after- 
noon, when delegates may choose be- 
tween the following attractions: Re- 
freshments at the Snack Bar; (oper- 
ated by the Miami YMCA and 
YWCA); quiet games in the game 
room, or vigorous sports on the 
athletic fields; a dip in the swim- 
ming pool, or a stroll over the beau- 
tiful Miami University campus. 

After the evening sessions, there 
will be: a comic show, a novelty 
party, dancing (square, folk and 
ballroom type) and fireside parties. 
Delegates from other lands _ will 
share the New Year ceremonials of 
their countries at the fireside on 
New Year's Eve. 


In the music department, the slo- 
gan is, Music for fun. Marie Oliver, 
music specialist, has plans for group 
singing and for the Music Center. A 
recording machine, records, and the 
inspiration of Marie herself guaran- 


MIAMI COMMITTEE: Sensing a big event 
coming to their campus Christmas-week, this 
local YMCA-YWCA Committee is smoothing 
the way for the Assembly. The members are: 
Dr. Arthur C. Wickendon, Director of Religious 
Activities; Paul Irwin, YMCA Director; Dorothy 
Jean Holloway, Student YWCA President; Wil- 
liam Shade, Student YMCA President; Mary 
Ann Mattoon, YWCA Director 
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tees hours of relaxation for dele- 
gates during the Assembly. For these 
good plans, a pre-Assembly orchid 
to the Recreation Committee! 


FACULTY-STAFF SEMINAR. As 
this is written in early November, 
applications for Assembly creden- 
tials are coming from advisers, fac- 
ulty, theological students and other 
non-students. These folk have been 
using the Synopsis and Study Outline 
of Sir Walter Moberly’s book, The 
Crisis in the University, as a guide 
for their campus study groups and 
for advisers’ training. They will 
share the insights gained from this 
study in the sessions of a Faculty- 
Staff Seminar in the Assembly. Here 
is a list of the leaders of the eight 
sessions of this Seminar: Robert Cal- 
houn, ‘An Analysis of the Univer- 
sity,’ and “Christian Approaches to 
the Problem of the University”; 
Bishop Stephen C. Neill: “Evangel- 
ization in the University”; Kirtley F. 
Mather, “What the NICC Is Doing 
in Religion in Higher Education.” 


The last two sessions will divide 
into: Seminar A, for the discussion of 
organization, promotion and program 
content of campus faculty study 
groups on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation; and Seminar B, for advisers 
of CA’s who wish help on techniques 
of Christian Association work. 


Kirtley F. Mather, Chairman of 
the NICC Committee on Religion 
in Higher Education, says that this 
committee reached the climax of its 
four years of work with the recent 
publication of College Teaching and 
Christian Values—Paul M. Limbert, 
Editor; and in the preparation by 
Winnifred Wygal of the Synopsis 
and Study Outline. 


HOW DO WE GET TO MIAMI? 
Travel by car, plane, bus or walk, if 
you please, but COME TO MIAMI 
on December 27th and _ remain 
through the morning of January 
end. 


.. . Faculty-Staff 


AT ASSEMBLY 
you ll meet— 


— 


KIRTLEY F. MATHER, 
Faculty-Staff Seminar 
Co-chairman, is Pro- 
fessor of Geology in 
Harvard University. 


PAUL M. LIMBERT, 
Faculty-Staff Seminar 
Co-chairman, is Presi- 
dent of Springfield Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 


FRANK L. WRIGHT, 
Jr., Chairman of the 
Assembly _ Recreation 
Committee, is General 
Secretary of the U of 
Washington YMCA. 


VERNON 8B. HATHA- 
WAY, Chairman of the 
Assembly Transporta- 
tion Committee, is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the 
U of Cincinnati YMCA. 


MARY LEWIS 
Georgia Wesleyan 
College 


She is official INTERCOLLEGIAN Promoter for 
the Assembly and will spearhead a subscription 
drive there. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS SEE AMERICA’S RURAL SIDE 


MARY PRICE STIRLING 


AN UNDERCURRENT of excite- 
ment made itself felt in all the eight 
streets of the village of Bertha, 
Minnesota, one gusty day last spring 
as the people awaited the coming of 
their student weekend guests. The 
feeling, compressed and alive, spread 
out to the outlying farms that cir- 
cled the little village. This was not 
to be an ordinary visit. These 43 
student guests-to-be had never even 
seen a small American community; 
they had little knowledge of Amer- 
ican life other than that portrayed 
in movies or told in books. Now, for 
56 hours, they were to be guests of 
the people of the village of Bertha. 

At 2:15, as the chartered bus drew 
up before the square stucco high 
school, Mayor Quanbeck climbed 
into the vehicle to say with a warm 
smile that Bertha was glad to re- 
ceive her guests. From then until 
their departure Sunday afternoon, 
the students had a marvelously good 
time. 

Entering the school, they visited 
the classes of their choice. “I realized 
that learning to spell is equally hard 
in any country or language,” said 
one of the visitors. At three o'clock 
the group joined in the high school 
Assembly program. The school band 
rendered a tune, and the prize de- 
bater read a paper on “What Kind 
of an American Are You?” Then a 
panel of four students from abroad 
and four from the high school dis- 
cussed the topic, “How Can We 
Achieve World Peace?” Some in the 
audience had difficulty recognizing 
words spoken with a foreign accent, 
and the topic was too big for solu- 
tion, but for many listeners it was a 
profound experience to see foreign 
and American boys and girls on an 
auditorium platform in ruratAmer- 
ica, discussing an issue of world-wide 
importance. 

Then the students were taken to 
the homes of their weekend hosts. 
“So much nicer to acquaint over 
tea,’’ one student remarked. The pre- 
vailing friendliness ruled out formal- 
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ity or timidity—and soon the stu- 
dent from India was a fascinated 
watcher as the cows were milked by 
machine; the Czech girl was wear- 
ing a gingham apron as she helped 
fix the supper; the Egyptian played 
on the floor with the Kern children. 

After hearty farm suppers some 
visited the High Flyers 4-H Club at 
the home of Mr. Le Count, a pro- 
gressive farmer and co-chairman of 
the project. Several visited the Farm 
Bureau while others met neighbors 
and relatives of their hosts. Lights 
burned late that Friday night in the 
houses of Bertha. 

The next morning a tour of the 
town proceeded past the drug store, 
the one theatre, the printing press 
of the Bertha Herald, the co-op 
creamery, and the hatchery. In the 
shops as women did the Saturday 
buying, in the kitchens as_ they 
ironed Sunday’s clean clothes, they 


Wanting to see how rural people work and live, 43 foreign students 
had memorable week-end as guests of hospitable Bertha, Minnesotg 


talked of the night before and of 
their new but real friends. 

The students lunched with the 
Commercial Club, where they heard, 
among other things, a discussion of 
funds for a new fire truck. In the 
afternoon, they visited nearby farms. 
A square dance was held in the high 
school auditorium that evening, and 
practically the whole village turned 
out in honor of the visitors and 
there were other people who had 
come from fifty miles around. 

After Sunday’s breakfast dishes 
had been cleared away, the students 
went with their hosts to the five 
churches in Bertha. For some of the 
visitors Christian worship was a new 
experience. “My first experience, but 
very sacred,” one said afterward. In 
the Congregational Church a young 
German theological student shared 
in the service with the Reverend Mr, 
Hartz. 


John Bainiah, geography major from Africa’s Gold Coast, at breakfast with 
his hosts in Bertha, Minnesota 
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At the parting that afternoon, 
planned speeches were banished in 
favor of a “Thank you,” spoken with 

nt-up feeling, as the students 
climbed into the waiting bus. Hosts 
took last-minute pictures; there were 
promises to write; someone had for- 
gotten a camera and dashed off to 
retrieve it. Then they were gone. 

For Bertha the weekend was an 
enriching experience; and the stu- 
dents saw rural America at its best 
and made enduring friendships. 


HOW DID this rewarding project 
get started? It dates back to the day 
last winter in the University of 
Minnesota when John Bainiah, a 
tall Negro student from the African 
Gold Coast, spoke of his longing to 
see rural America. “In our schools 
we learn about American cities and 
her industries,” he said to John 
Price, the Secretary of the university 
YMCA; “then we come to the Amer- 
ican metropolitan universities to 
study.” He glanced at the industrial 
skyline of Minneapolis and asked, 
“How can students from other coun- 
tries see how the simple people of 
America work and live?” A few days 
later John Price posed the question 
to Les Milbrath, a student from Ber- 
tha, Minnesota—a farming com- 
munity such as the one John Bat- 
niah was longing to see. Said Les: 
“Let me talk with some Bertha peo- 


New Zealand Slant on USA 
Comment by “Caleb” in the New Zea- 
land Student 

In America a Republican senator has 
been hitting the headlines with a series 
of scare stories about Communist in- 
filtration into the State Department. 

The Senator did not limit himself to 

naming some of the underlings in the 

department, but hinted that Dr. Jessup 

(Truman’s ambassador-at-large) was 

tainted with Communist views, and that 

even the Secretary, Dean Acheson, was 
not above suspicion. The fulminations 
of this Senator, Joseph McCarthy, are 
not in themselves important, but the 
publicity—and the support--his accu- 
sations received indicate that the Amer- 
ican public is still in the grip of war 
hysteria. This tendency on the part of 
the Americans to fall for emotional 
propaganda is very disturbing indeed, 
because reactionary forces can use this 
emotionally to gain absolute power. 

One gets the impression that the sane 

liberal actions of America are having a 

hard time of it to maintain their posi- 

tion. 
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ple when I go home this weekend.” 

That Friday evening Les was hav- 
ing dinner with Harry Luitjens, 
young editor of the Bertha Herald, 
and with Dr. W. W. Will, beloved 
family doctor of the community. 
How could these three help meet the 
keenly-felt need of a student from 
the Gold Coast? As they talked a 
plan developed—a plan that the 
community might offer itself to wel- 
come, not one, but many students 
from abroad. 

Mr. Luitjens wrote editorials; Dr. 
Will talked convincingly to towns- 
folk; Mrs. Bottemiller, energetic club- 
woman, rallied the Legion Auxil- 
iary, the Ladies’ Aid, and a church 
club of women. Prominent towns- 
men joined the ranks and called a 
meeting of representatives from 
schools, churches, farm and village 
groups. Co-chairmen and eight com- 
mittees were appointed. 

Soon, in the Twin Cities, the stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA interviewed 
many foreign students, asking their 
interest in such a project, their hob- 
bies, their vocational plans. Later, 


The Abrahams Move to Paris 


Several hundred members of the 
Washington Student Citizenship Semi- 
nars of recent years became fast friends 
of “the Abrahams” and will be glad of 
the new opportunities which await the 
family. Herbert J. Abraham is leaving 
his post in the U.S. Department of 
State to head Unesco’s Division of 
Education for International Under- 
standing. His office will be in Unesco 
House in Paris. 

Mrs. Abraham (“Jo” to all WSCS 
members), directed four of the five 
Washington seminars held since the first 
one met in 1946. Much of the significance 
of these seminars has been due to the 
brilliant and patient work done _ by 
“Jo,” ably assisted by her husband. 

Letters marked Personal and sent to 
Unesco House, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 
France, will reach the Abrahams. 


Tho’ Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be 
born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn. 


—Johannes Scheffler 


the personal interests of the students 
were matched to those of their hosts 
so that common ground might prove 
the basis for early friendship. When 
the student group was assembled, it 
comprised representatives of 21 
countries and many cultures. 


As the plan developed, there were 
obstacles, of course. Some of the Ber- 
tha folk raised questions, such as, 
“Suppose some Communists come?”’ 
‘Maybe the students just want a free 
weekend.” Some were hesitant about 
offering their homes: “We have no 
modern plumbing,” or “Our rooms 
are tiny and we need new wall- 
paper.” ‘Tirelessly, the Committee 
overcame qualms until the whole 
village rallied to support the project. 
The community raised $100 for the 
bus transportation of the visitors. 

The folk in Bertha still speak of 
that March event which truly 
brought the world right into their 
village. Now, a famine in China is 
not merely a news item, but a catas- 
trophe affecting personal friends. 
The students remember, too. Speak- 
ing for all the students, Rose Ling 
of China said, “The hospitality from 
Bertha hosts cannot be forgot for 
whole life.” And to demonstrate 
their present appreciation, the stu- 
dents collected $20 among themselves 
as a contribution toward the com- 
munity fire engine. 


Newly Published 


SYNOPSIS AND STUDY GUIDE 
To Sir Walter Moberly’s 


THE CRISIS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


lf you want to know what place Chris- 
tianity should have in the University, 
study The Crisis in the University by Sir 
Walter Moberly. This book discusses the 
historic connection between Christianity 
and the universities; the aim and basis 
of university education and the contri- 
bution of Christianity to the university 
today. 

An indispensable Synopsis and Study 
Guide to the book has been prepared by 
Miss Winnifred Wygal, at the request 
of the NICC Committee on Religion in 
Higher Education. The Synopsis and 
Study Guide is designed for use by stu- 
dent, faculty and staff groups. It may 
be secured for 40 cents per copy (or 
$3.50 for 10 copies; and $7.50 for 25 
copies) from YWCA Publication’s Serv- 
ices, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y., or National Student Council, 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
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December’s sober reflection sees rich deeps of experience 


in last summer's events, here prosaically termed— 


STUDENT PROJECTS 1950 


“A most significant experience’’—this was the consensus of the participants 
in 16 YMCA-YWCA student projects, meeting in USA and abroad, last summer. 


We Scored Our Social-Religious Attitudes 


SCA LEADERSHIP SEMINAR, Lake Geneva, Wis. “I’m a liberal.” 
... What? ... You a naturalist!” ... “My certainty score 
was way down” ... such statements as these were common 
during the week the Leadership Training Seminar members 
evaluated their scores on McLeon’s Social-Religious Attitudes 
Test. Individual test scores categorized attitudes on the Bible, 
doctrine, naturalism, God, economics, race, and over-all re- 
ligious patterns. 

A surprising result of the survey was that students accept 
scientific higher criticism of the Bible, but at the same time 
approximately two-thirds of them were classified as ‘‘orthodox”’ 
in their basic religious views. Holding modern Biblical criti- 
cism as valid, many of the students accept and are at home 
in the traditional concepts of Christianity. 

The attitude toward military defense and non-violence is 
another point of interest. Only a slight majority of the group 
favors military defense..A strong interest in non-violence pre- 
vails. 

Definition of their attitudes came as a shock to some semi- 
nar members. The self-understanding gained from the evalua- 
tion has brought to light some of the unconscious motivating 
forces of their behavior. Heretofore professed liberals now 
realize they lean more toward orthodoxy, and some church 
members have discovered their beliefs to be more im line with 
some denomination other than their own. The test was valu- 
able not only in its aiding individual insight, but also in the 
resulting thought and group discussion.—MARY JANE BARRETT 


Diversity, But the Same God 


WEST COAST LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, Berkeley, Cal. In six 
weeks our group experience grew from diversity to unity, from 
irritation to understanding. Our three academic courses, co-op 
living and our evening worship services brought us at the end 
of the summer to an understanding of what Paul meant when 
he said “And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh in all.” It was toward knowing this 
one God that so many things seemed to be aimed. 

One of our most meaningful experiences came fairly early 
in our stay together. Dr. Otwell, our Religious Values teacher, 
described man’s encounter with God as it has been experienced 
by men since the time of the prophets. He had said that de- 
spite cultural differences there was fundamental similarity be- 
tween the prophets’ encounter with God and that of men 
today, and that an encounter’s validity depended upon this 
similarity as well as its results. If religious insight is valid, he 
had said, it will be confirmed in the tensions of life. The ele- 
ments of an encounter were a painful kind of realism about 
one’s self; a fundamental compulsion toward Agape—the kind 
of love God has for man; and its reward is the sense of the 
worth of this encounter so that any price is worth paying for it. 

Three days later Dr. Otwell spoke again: at our evening 
worship. He told us of the necessary preparation for an en- 
counter with God. One must first have knowledge of religion. 


He must then subject himself to a rigid self-examination to 
discover what it is that is keeping him from God. (In many 
cases it is some form of pride.) Finally, one must have come 
to the place where he is ready to “Lose his life for My sake.” 

Dr. Otwell finished and got up and left us. We sat silent, 
There must have been as many different resolves as there were 
people, but there seemed to be one universal realization—that 
each of us, in his own way, wanted to do whatever was neces. 
sary to find God.—jJUDY REYNOLDS 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. “It’s a beautiful 
day here in Chicago,” was most definitely applicable to every 
day in our six super and sensational weeks of leadership train. 
ing. Never let your studies interfere with your education—but 
such was not the case at Chicago Theological Seminary. Mr, 
Robert Rankin our director, Dr. James Luther Adams, and 
Dr. Victor Obenhaus offered us good solid academic work. Our 
oh-so-very interesting classes in introduction to Christian Faith, 
Social Ethics, and Leadership Training whizzed by, all too 
rapidly. We made many field trips throughout Chicago also— 
to the Board of Trade, Marshall Fields, the Art Institute, Swift 
Meat Packing Company, Back-of-the-Yards Council and neigh- 
borhood, University of Chicago Settlement House and the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


We Worked in Settlements 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP, New York, N. Y. This proj- 
ect, which has continued over thirty summers, operates as fol- 
lows: The students are placed in social agencies, where they 
work as staff members. Most worked with children this sum- 
mer—in play schools, day camps, and vacation Bible schools. 
Coupled with the work is a seminar or program studying the 
problems of urban life. 

The members of the group were fascinated by the various 
ways in which people had organized to solve urban problems. 
There was, for example, a trip on a hospital ship, which takes 
underprivileged ill children for a day’s boat trip, and pro- 
vides them with clinical care. There was the trip to Manhat- 
tanville Neighborhood House, where the director told of the 
work there with street gangs, describing the methods that were 
used to bring them into the community center and help them 
to lead healthy and creative lives. 

The summer began with a retreat for orientation, and it 
ended with one for reflection, 
evaluation, and fellowship. When 
the members left New York they 
carried with them greater love 
and understanding of people of 
all colors, facial configurations, 
cultural and economic back: 
grounds and a broader under 
standing of what life in a city 
like New York is like, and what 
can be done to make life fuller 
and happier for people.—RoBERT 
SICULAR 
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We Visited Mrs. Roosevelt at Val Kil Farms 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. One of the 
highlights of the summer was our talk with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, at Val Kil Farms outside Poughkeepsie, N. Y. After 
a picnic lunch beside the lake, we gathered around her for 
a talk. Her friendly manner and gracious personality made us 
feel at ease. Since she has been instrumental in developing 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, we were 
very much interested in what she said about it. She believes 
that it is good for the first declaration to be in general terms 
instead of specific ones because many of the countries do not 
have the freedoms and rights which the declaration contains. 

She told us some interesting personal experiences, one of 
which was about Ales Beber, the Yugoslavian delegate to the 
Security Council. Upon first visiting her New York apartment, 
he was surprised to find that she did not have any protection 
and that she could move around by herself. He was amazed 
that the president’s wife was able to return to normal home 
life after living in the White House.—bDIANE LEE 


We Met the President 


STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR, Washington, D. C. Our meet- 
ing with the President was postponed three hours because of 
a special cabinet meeting at the White House. But in spite of 
the pressure of affairs in Korea that last week in June, Mr. 
Truman took the time to speak with each of the students per- 
sonally, shaking hands and asking each where his home town 
and college were. Limpid but enthusiastic after eight hours of 
work in a government agency, we heard 28 “‘prominent’” peo- 
ple state their views on many of the vital issues of the day; 
we could ask them questions in intimate surroundings. Three 
of the most interesting of these speakers were: Dean Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Far Eastern affairs; 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress; and, Marquis Childs, 
newspaper columnist. 

Dean Rusk faced a barrage of questions on “Some Aspects 
of Foreign Policy.” Dr. Evans gave us information about the 
library of Congress—facts we could never have gleaned from 
theoretical textbooks on Public Administration. Marquis 
Childs began his remarks on “How We As Americans Stand 
Today” with the eloquent words of a practiced commentator: 
“I sat there looking at Mr. Malik’s face—a face from which 
everything had been cleared away—and I wondered indeed if 
this is the face of the future. .. .” 

These speakers, like the other guests of the “Seminar,” gave 
us a brief but crystalline glimpse into the main arteries of 
American government. We, the minute but organically im- 
portant corpuscles, felt the richer for it.—JUDITH ILLSLEY and 
JACK COOPERRIDER 


EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINAR, Paris, France. We met Hans 
at the Cimade Work Camp at Sevres where we were visiting. 
He was a fair young boy with a friendly smile, who had es- 
caped from the Russian zone of Germany and had hitch-hiked 
to Paris. Unable to find a job and having little money, he 
had been forced to live in a poorhouse, where all his clothes 
had been stolen. That night at our hostel, one of the boys 
slept on the floor so that Hans might have a bed. 

Hans was lonely, desperately lonely. “I don’t like the 
French,” he said one evening. “They don’t like us, they don’t 
forget; they don’t forgive.” I reminded him of the work camp 
we both had visited and of how French, German, American, 
and Dutch young people worked together there building 
dormitories and a chapel for D.P. students. 

“But the Germans there, they are not the best Germans. 
The best German is the soldier, he is trained to obey; he is 
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Mrs. Roosevelt with summer seminar students in her 
Hyde Park garden 


Mr. Truman and Washington seminar students on the 
White House grounds 


the best soldier in the world. The Jews were bad people be- 
cause they would not go in the army and fight for Germany. 
My father was a soldier; my brother was a soldier; I was a 
soldier at 14; I shall be a soldier again.” 

The power of Education? Hans is just 19.—JANE SPENCER 


We Worked in Industry 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY, Los Angeles, Cal. An experience as 
unique and intense as Students-in-Industry has genuine social 
values. The project helps students develop as vital members 
of society. This goal is approached in the three major fields 
of (1) job hunting and holding (2) program and (3) group 
living. 

As college students, we found becoming part of the non- 
professional labor market bewildering. “Students in Unem- 
ployment” read the sign at our home. California State Em- 
ployment offices and the factories of Los Angeles became fa- 
miliar places. It took most of us two weeks to find a job. 

Seminars stirred our thinking, relating our own experiences 
with those who labor and with their struggle for better condi- 
tions. Bull sessions and field trips gave us the basis for vital 
changes in thought. 
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For ten weeks, we wrestled with the practical application of 
democracy through cooperative living. Because of our varied 
backgrounds our attempts seemed futile at times, but our con- 
cept of a workable democracy grew as a result.—JOAN MARIAN 
COURTNEY 


TWIN CITIES STUDENT INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Three or four evenings a week were devoted to discussions or 
to speakers and one night to group recreation. Our outside 
speakers have ranged from top men in the Minneapolis labor 
union movement to a representative of the Minnesota Em- 
ployers’ Association. Our discussions have ranged from philoso- 
phy and religion to some of the detailed problems involved in 
managing a specific plant. But all was not business here in 
Minnesota, land of ten thousand lakes. 

And then there were our jobs: anything from skilled carpen- 
ter work to the most unskilled common labor; from work in 
factories employing three thousand workers tov those employ- 
ing less than a dozen. Whatever the job, we all learned how it 
feels to be a worker in a factory, and something of the prob- 
lems facing our modern industrial society CLINTON FOUKE 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY, Columbus, Ohio. Jobs were scarce in 
Columbus. One fellow’s cheerful attitude after weeks of search- 
ing for work became our motto: “I tell myself it’s good experi- 
ence.” At the end of three weeks we all had jobs—in restau- 
rants, industries, and in many types of industry. 

We gathered twice a week for an evening seminar on some 
phase of industrial life or Christian action. These seminars 
were a primary source of understanding.—BOB BATES 


Florence—Gem of the Renaissance 


EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINARS, Florence, Italy. Train trips 
can be tiresome, but not when you are with eleven lively stu- 
dents who are in Italy for the first time. With regrets we had 
said goodbye to England where for two weeks we had enjoyed 
frank discussions with students at Cumberland Lodge, tea 
time, and the historical atmosphere of London. Our sorrow, 
however, turned to wonder when we looked out of the window 
at 4 a.m., and saw the French Alps in their grandeur. 

The countryside began to change, and then as it grew hot- 
ter, and as we saw olive trees, Spanish-style houses, and the 
blue Mediterranean we knew that at long last we were in 
Italy. Although we were tired and dirty after thirty-seven hours 
on the train we were excited as we glimpsed the Italian 
Riviera, the Leaning Tower, and as we arrived at our destina- 
tion, Florence. 

We found Florence a gem set in the age of the Renaissance. 
There were the art galleries, the Pitti Palace, the shops along 
the Ponte Vecchio, the awe-inspiring statue of David, and the 
golden doors of the Baptistery. Our one special memory is of 
the Michelangelo Terrace which overlooks the city.—MARY 
MAUDE SNYDER 


On the Line Between East and West 


EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINAR, Berlin, Germany. The clouds 
drew apart slightly to give the NICC group their first view of 
Berlin as they came down upon the famous Tempelhof air 
field. Even then the great gaping destroyed areas were in evi- 
dence. But destruction and discouragement were not our first 
real impression of Berlin. The converted barracks of the 
YWCA Neighborhood House with its sparkling white trim 
and blooming window-boxes fairly exuded life and vitality. 

Our work was to repair and improve the. Neighborhood 
House. The roof was tarred, fences nailed and painted, coal 
shoveled, and housekeeping done by the students. 

Language provided a constant source of amusement and 
dificulty. But somehow we all managed to talk to one an- 
other. The shadow of the world situation hung over us: dis- 
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Summer Project Membership Statistics 


Leadership Training Schools Students-in-Industry 


Berkeley 27 Pittsburgh 12 
Chicago 17 Columbus 16 
New York 31 Chicago 35 
Minneapolis 20 

75 Los Angeles 35 

SCA Leadership Seminars le 


Estes Park 91 
Lake Geneva 60 


Summer Service Groups 


New York 28 
151 ; St. Louis 10 
European Work-Study Seminars 
Group | 17 
Group Il 15 Student Citizenship Seming 


Group Ill 11 


43 GRAND TOTAL 534 


Washington 109 


cussions of politics and philosophy were carried into eyery. 
thing from gardening to peeling potatoes. East and West, al. 
ways it was East and West, the great line running all over the 
world, and here we were—standing upon it! Our student 
friends from East Germany told of the intellectual oppression 
from which they had escaped for these precious few weeks. We 
observed some differences for ourselves—the evidences of the 
Marshall Plan in the West of Berlin, the numbers of blue. 
shirted members of FDJ, the Communist Youth in the East, 
and propaganda plastered all over both sectors. We heard 
from our speakers many sides of the great problem, from a 
theorist with a plan, a Quaker who was living her solution of 
“love thine enemies,” from a youth worker who saw the Com- 
munist Youth being created, from a member of HICOG who 
was fighting one side of the battle. 

And then there were the little personal things: teaching 
each other our sports and games; swimming in the Olympic 
Stadium; Church in the East Sector with the heroic Bishop 
Dibelius; participating in a Bach Cantata; sunny afternoons 
in German homes, raiding the ice-box for a good German 
betthupferle, holding hands and repeating Gesegnete Mahlzeit 
before each meal and reminding ourselves how much we 
meant to each other. 

Little things? Who can say what will be large or small in 
the strange sweep of events today? The suffering and ruins we 
had seen, the ideas and friendships we had received were 
broadening the basis of our attitudes. Leaving Berlin, we 
found we had seen the world in miniature on its streets. That 
the long believed “Thou shalt love thy neighbor’ had taken 
on great and frightening dimensions.—MOLLY CUMMINS and 
DUANE HEISINGER 


We Heard the Melody of the Spheres 


SCA LEADERSHIP SEMINAR, Estes Park, Col. We heard the mel 
ody of the spheres one night. For one fleeting hour eternal 
beauty and truth seemed to mix with our temporal ideas and 
dreams in an experience we shall never forget. We hiked toa 
favorite mountain spot and held our seminar session on a 
ledge of rock overlooking a beaver pond. 

Our discussion topic for that night was group membership. 
Just as our leader started to speak, the clouds parted and from 
behind Long’s Peak shone a glorious full moon, cascading it 
beams down into the pool below. The wind died down: we 
were in a world apart. Our leader spoke of creative imagina- 
tion that lifts us out of ourselves into a realm where all things 
are possible. Somehow on that moonlit ledge high up in the 
Rocky Mountains, our small circle widened that night so that 
every person we had known or ever hoped to know was right 
there with us sharing in a community of spirit. 
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The Editors are grateful to these readers who have taken the trouble to put down into words 
their thoughts in response to the pair of articles (in the October INTERCOLLEGIAN) which 
opened up the controversial query, Shall the St udent YMCA and YWCA be Christian? or Reli- 
gious? We print these letters because they carry forward a fundamentally important discussion. 


Don’t Water Down 
Our Faith 


To THE EDITORS: 


I am glad to find the controversial 
statements, Christian or Religious? in 
the October INTERCOLLEGIAN, because it 
gives evidence that our Movement is 
very much alive and that it is examin- 
ing seriously the basis of its work. The 
issue dealt with by the two writers (in 
the October number) is one of the most 
basic before our Movement. Here in 
New England, few colleges have escaped 
the necessity of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and it is still in full discussion. 

After careful study of the arguments 
of both writers, I have the conviction 
that, to make CAs religious, rather than 
Christian, would be a mistake so enor- 
mous as to threaten the very existence of 
our Movement. While the statements 
substantiating the “Christian” side are 
thorough, I should like to add the fol- 
lowing, in further support of the “Chris- 
tian” side of the argument: 


1. The “Religious” call to pioneer as 
an interfaith movement is a poor an- 
alogy to the type of pioneering which 
the Y has done previously. The YW’s 
pioneering in women’s rights and race 
relations was action taken in the field 
of Christian Ethics; it was because of 
their commitment to the Christian faith 
that the YW did this pioneering. Now, 
this new proposal is not one which is 
ultimately compatible with the Chris- 
tian faith. True, Christians seek to es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man; but the means by 
which the “Religious” proponents would 
have the Y do this are a means which 
would be fundamentally contradictory 
to our Christian faith. Therefore, let us 
be cautious in thinking that (1) the Y 
is a pioneering Movement; (2) pioneer- 
ing can be done in the area of inter- 
faith organization; (g) therefore, the Y 
should pioneer in the area of interfaith 
organization. This invalid syllogism in- 
volves two quite different definitions of 
the word “pioneering.” 
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2. As the “Christian” side writer ex- 
plains, “every religious movement .. . 
has a ‘theological’ basis. . . . Therefore, 
the Y must proceed on the clearest, 
deepest and most mature understanding 
that is available and possible.” It has 
been my experience, in talking with 
many students about this question, that 
those who speak of joining the inter- 
faith movement lack a profound un- 
derstanding of the Christian faith in 
the Protestant tradition. They seem to 
lack full comprehension of why Christ 
is a stumbling block to the Jews (I Cor. 
1:27). Our ultimate goal is unity with 
the Catholics and Jews. But it is absurd 
to seek this goal without first taking 
thorough account of why we are now 
separated. Let’s be realistic as well as 
idealistic. 


3. We are living in an age when the 
perennial conflict of ideals is crucial. 
The only way to meet the dynamic 
Communist challenge is to offer a more 
profound ideal. This ideal we have in 
our Christian faith; to abandon it in 
this critical period for a watered-down 
“theological soup” would be to give 
the Communists the upper hand. I hope 
that the discussion of this whole ques- 
tion will point up the fact to us mem- 
bers of the SCAM that we must not only 
avoid watering down our faith, but we 
must study and work harder—much 
harder—than we are doing now to un- 
derstand the most profound and truest 
answer to man’s predicament—the 
Christian answer. The SCAM can play 
an important role in accomplishing 
this task. 


4. I have had an opportunity already 
to see what happens when CAs turn 
interfaith. So far, the inevitable result 
has been that the CAs become merely 
service organizations, with no message 
at all for the college student beyond 
what the Christians and atheistic hu- 
manists already hold in common. 


—WILLIAM H. BANAKA 


Harvard, ’51; National Assembly 
Co-Chairman 


Pioneer, of Course! 


To THE EpiTor: 

As “Staff Member No. 1” says (in your 
October Number) the YWCA must con- 
tinue the pioneering which has character- 
ized it in so many ways, throughout its 
long history. 

The distinctive feature of YWCA 
pioneering has been, principally, that it 
has never permitted secondary interests 
to side-track it from its main business. 
For instance, the YM and YW have in- 
augurated innumerable activities and 
services needed on many college cam- 
puses, in providing everything from rec- 
reational facilities to starting some of 
the earliest job placement offices and 
counselling services. But in most cases 
these have been subsequently turned 
over to the college agency most fitted to 
maintain them, and the Y’s have re- 
turned to their central purpose. Part of 
this main purpose is to help students 
grow in their religious insight, in an 
understanding of Jesus and in their re- 
lationship to God. It also involves con- 
fronting students with the Christian in- 
sistence on a thorough-going change in 
man and society. 

This is not to say that interfaith ac- 
tivities are to be eliminated. But, if they 
have grown to the point where a 
separate organization must be main- 
tained for them, let them be turned over 
to some other college group. Let the YM 
and YW, still with their organizations 
wide open to all who would seek with 
them, continue along the path of their 
main purpose. On many campuses the 
YM and the YW are the only places 
where Protestants may come seeking 
answers to vital religious questions or 
where such questions may be presented 
to them. Let’s not short-change them. 
Let’s not turn them away hungry by al- 
lowing the Ys interfaith interests to 
absorb the entire organization. In many 
interfaith organizations the tendency 
has been to water down their aims to the 
lowest common denominator lest any- 
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Attention 
Student Leaders! 


Plan now to use films in your 
1951 schedule! 


Recent Releases 


“Let it be used by all” 
—f£ducational Screen 


“One God’’ 


How Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews Worship 


Daily Rental $10.00 


7 mins. 


“Marriage For Moderns” 


Five 2-reel Films on Marriage 
and Courtship 


Based on the textbook by 
Dr. Henry R. Bowman 
“MARRIAGE TODAY” 

“IT TAKES ALL KINDS” 
“WHO'S BOSS?” 
“CHOOSING FOR HAPPINESS” 
“THIS CHARMING COUPLE” 
Daily Rental $6.00 each 
Series Rental (5) $25.00 


— Films on Mental Health — 


“Feeling of Hostility” 


How an unhappy childhood affects a 
young woman's personality and the 
methods used to bring about her 
re-adjustment. 


Daily Rental $5.00 
25 mins. 


“Feeling of Rejection’ 


Case history of a neurotic 23-year-old 
girl who achieves self-reliance through 
the help of a psychiatrist. 


Daily Rental $4.00 
2 reels 


“Over Dependency’ 


How a young man, crippled by behavior 
patterns carried over from youth, is 
rehabilitated. 


Daily Rental $3.75 


2 mins. 


For advance bookings and Free copy of our 
1951 catalog of 1400 Selected Motion 
Pictures write Dept. C: 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
35 W. 45th St. 351 Turk St. 
Chicago 


9g Dallas 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 1915 Live Oak St. 
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body be alienated. In such a group the 
purpose of the YW is lost. 

We are pioneers, but let us not be 
side-tracked by an interfaith emphasis or 
by any other. Let the YM and YW aid 
and bless those who carry out interfaith 
activities but let us continue to pioneer 
where the going may be even harder— 
in the pursuit of our central purpose. 

—MARGARET GUTHRIE 
formerly Executive 
Director, CA, Pembroke 
College. 


WSCF Executive 


Meets in France 


The Executive Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
held its annual meeting August 6-10, 
1950 at Bievres, France, in the confer- 
ence center of the French Student 
Christian Movement. 


Present were all but two of the regular 
members of the Committee and an almost 
equal number of representatives of na- 
tional movements. Americans in the 
former category were Ruth Wick, Bill 
Stringfellow, and myself; in the latter 
category were John Deschner of the 
USCC, Margaretta Deschner (of Fin- 
land and America), and Roger Blan- 
chard of the Episcopal Church. Absent 
from the Executive Committee were 
Horst Bannach of Germany, and vice- 
chairman Kiang Wen Han of China. 


NICC members would have felt at 
home in these meetings as the Com- 
mittee discussed the importance of 
simplifying, reintegrating, and revitaliz- 
ing the Federation program and of es- 
tablishing priorities much as we talked 
about our own Movement at Earlham 
in September. We said that we must 
work on making the Federation a fam- 
ily, a community. We want to strength- 
en the pastoral without weakening the 
intellectual life of the Federation. We 
must place more emphasis on the per- 
sonal. The basic question is how to 
make God the center of our life. 

Several conferences were decideed on. 
One is the Bible Study Conference in 
the United States, in June 1951 under 
the leadership of Marie Jeanne de Hal- 
ler. Another is the Latin American 
Leaders’ Conference, in the early part 
of 1952. Some of the money to make 
this conference possible will be given 
by Canadian Mission Boards, it is ex- 
pected, and the remainder by the Na- 
tional Student YMCA and YWCA of 
the USA. (Subsequently the NICC voted 
to give the Assembly Federation offer- 
ing for this purpose. At least $3,000 is 
needed from us.) This conference is 
greatly needed to develop the student 


I have found a great satisfaction in 
this book. In my judgment nothing 
like it has appeared before in our 
language. (HOWARD THURMAN) 


The 


CHOICE 


IS ALWAYS 


OURS 


Edited by DorotHy BERKLEY PHILLIPs 
LUCILLE M. NIXON 
ELIZABETH BOYDEN Howes 


The growing response to this re- 
markably sound synthesis of psy- 
chological and religious insight by in- 
dividuals, groups and college classes 
over the country gives convincing 
evidence of how ably it ministers to 
the fundamental needs of vital re- 
ligious thinking and living. 


Its 430 selections are dynamically 
integrated into: 


THE WAY .... THE TECHNIQUES 
THE OUTCOMES 

No other religious anthology has 

ever satisfied me. (Gregory Vlastos) 


The modern reader will find this a 
helpful and inspiring guide to the 
spiritual life. 

(Book Review—NEW YORK TIMES) 

A labor of love and one of the most 
impressive of our generation. 

(D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD) 


525 pages $4.50 
From Bookstores or 


RICHARD R. SMITH 


120 East 39th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


Christian work of the Latin American 
countries. An Ecumenical Consultation 
will be held in the winter of 1951 on 
“The Nature of the Federation as a 
Lay Ecumenical Movement.” Particular 
attention will be given to the experience 
of Christian koinonia (loving commu- 
nity or fellowship) in the Federation as 
related to Christian koinonia in the 
life of the Church around the sacra 
ment. This subject is of great impor 
tance to our own Movement. 


In considering the problem of financ- 
ing the work of the Federation it was 
as always abundantly clear that the con- 
tribution of the Federation to the life 
of students throughout the world can 
be made only if American students give 
as generously as possible. Our own 
Movement has a goal for 1950 of $7,600 
in addition to the Latin American Con- 
ference project. It is very important 
that we meet this goal. 

A short statement such as this cannot 
do justice to the meetings of the Ex 
ecutive Committee. I should like how- 
ever to record my conviction that the 
Federation continues to do significant 
pioneering for the whole Christian 


Mevement. 
FILA ANDERSON 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Student Public Affairs News 


In a democracy each citizen is responsible for the course the nation takes. Christian judgment 
and action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. 
Each month Span brings information concerning a public issue demanding Christian judgment 


and action by students. 


Span is prepared by the Committee on Effective Citizenship of the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA and follows policies determined by the National Assembly of the 
Student Christian Association Movement. 


Study the Internal Security Act of 1950 


Assumptions Behind the Act 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 
was passed by Congress over the veto 
of President Truman. It is predicated on 
the belief that there is a world Com- 
munist movement, which in its origins, 
development and practice is a world- 
wide revolutionary movement. The di- 
rection and control of the latter is 
vested in and exercised by the Com- 
munist dictatorship of a foreign coun- 
try (undesignated), which establishes 
Communist movements in other coun- 
tries to bring about the overthrow of 
their governments and to set up total- 
itarian dictatorships. ‘The Communist 
movements, the Act says, are organized 
on a secret conspiritorial basis employ- 
ing espionage and sabotage tactics. In- 
sofar as persons in the United States 
wilfully and knowingly participate in 
the world Communist movement, they 
repudiate their allegiance to the United 
States and transfer that allegiance to 
the foreign country in which is vested 
the control of the world Communist 
movement. In addition, totalitarian 
dictatorships are defined as including 
the dictatorships of fascism and nazism. 


Provisions of the Act 

The Act deals with two major areas: 
(1) Subversive Activities Control, and 
(2) Emergency Detention. | 

Subversive Activities Control. After 
defining conspiracy, the Act forbids the 
communication of information affecting 
the security of the USA to any for- 
eign government or Communist organ- 
ization; forbids the employment of 
members of registered Communist or- 
ganizations in any defense projects, 
forbids government or defense project 


employees to contribute to Communist 
organizations; denies passports to mem- 
bers of Communist organizations, and 
forbids the use of the mails and radio 
and television stations unless the Com- 
munist affiliation of the group is stated. 
The Act requires registration with the 
Attorney General of all Communist- 
action organizations; all Communist- 
front organizations; and the names and 
addresses of all officers and members of 
these organizations. The Act amends 
immigration, deportation, and natural- 
ization laws to exclude persons who 
are or have been Communists. 
Emergency Detention. In the event 
of a national emergency the Act au- 
thorizes the President to declare an 
“Internal Security Emergency” which 
would enable the Attorney General to 
apprehend and detain persons who 
might endanger the security of the USA. 


Objections to the Act raised by Pres- 
ident Truman in his Veto Message: 
1. It would aid potential enemies 
by requiring the publication of a com- 
plete list of vital defense plants, lab- 
oratories and other installations. 

2. It would require the Department 
of Justice and its Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to waste immense amounts 
of time and energy attempting to carry 
out its unworkable registration provi- 
sions. 

g. It would deprive us of the great 
assistance of many aliens in intelligence 
matters. 

4. It would antagonize friendly gov- 
ernments. 

5. It would put the Government of 
the United States in the thought-con 
trol business. 


6. It would make it easier for sub- 
versive aliens to become naturalized as 
United States citizens. 

7. It would give government officials 
vast powers to harass all of our citizens 
in the exercise of their right of free 
speech. 


Suggested Action 

Study the Internal Security Act and 
various opinions concerning its work- 
ability. 

Discover from foreign students what 
effect this Act is having on the entry of 
students into this country for study. 

Hold a panel discussion on the effect 
of the Internal Security Act on civil 
liberties in the USA, possibly drawing 
in students or professors from the Law 
School as participants. 

Express your convictions to your 
Congressman, particularly if the Act is 
reconsidered by Congress in December. 


Suggested Resources 

The Internal Security Act, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, USA. 

President Truman’s Veto Message, 
New York Times, September 23, 1950. 

What About Communists? Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, No. 164. 

Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 43. 

Speeches on the Internal Security Act 
given by Senator Paul H. Douglas and 
Senator Herbert R. O'Connor at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum, Oc- 
tober 25, 1950; published in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Sunday, October 
29, 1950. (Free copies of the speeches 
may be secured on request to the Her- 
ald-Tribune.) 


programs .. . 


Order copies of the February Number now .. . 


Announcing a SUMMER PROJECTS Issue 


The FEBRUARY INTERCOLLEGIAN will feature many types of Summer opportunities. 


Experience in a Summer Project helps you project yourself into the future. 
Order a “Bundle” at these amazingly low prices: 50 copies for $6.00; 25 copies for $4.00; Single Copy 20c 
Order from: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


. . . Some of these are pay-as-you-learn 
others pay off in valuable experience and test one’s abilities in interesting vocational fields. 


use the magazine as a source of information and a basis for group discussions. 


DECEMBER, 1950 
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